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Our Literary Societies. 


To any one who considers the course of things in College, it will be 
evident that our Literary Societies no longer possess that influence over 
us which they deserve to exert; and which, until three or four years 
past, they have always exercised. By the majority of students they are 
neglected entirely ; or at best receive only those spasmodic attentions 
which annual elections or the prize debates extort. And this state of 
things has continued so long, that we deem all obligations discharged 
when we have paid our taxes, and the benefits of the Societies exhausted 
when our names are printed in their respective Catalogues. Now we 
believe there are other obligations resting on us, and higher and more 
lasting benefits than these; and in accordance with this conviction, we 
bring the Literary Societies before the College mind, hoping, that among 
the stock of good resolutions which students are supposed to lay in at 
this season as regularly as they do the Treasurer’s coal for the winter’s 
comfort, there may be commenced a reform which shall arouse our slug- 
gish souls and awaken the interest which so important a branch of edu- 
cation demands at our hands. 

Of the general character of our Literary Societies we need say little 
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here. They are as famous as Yale College itself, are identified with its 
history, and contribute more than all else to give it the distinctive 
character it bears. The first organizations of their kind in this country, 
they have been regarded with peculiar veneration and have found imita- 
tors in every Institution of Learning in the land. And we venture to 
assert that they have done more towards making men than all the rest 
of College training put together. They were framed with the aim of 
giving a practical tone to the routine of abstract study, and to furnish a 
field for the exercise of those powers of mind which Greek, Latin, Math- 
ematics and Metaphysics are supposed, by the superstitious, to awake. 
They bring the young man from the cloistered retirement of scholastic 
toil to that great world lying beyond College precincts of which we 
think so little now. They are the schools which train him best for the 
practicalities of that world; for they take him from the musty relics of 
past ages, and launch him into the active sympathies of life, into the 
contested questions of Literature and Politics that are agitating the race 
now,—sympathies and questions of which he would otherwise be igno- 
rant or regardless, The age is an active and moving one; it will not 
pause, and he who lags now will be left behind forever. Each day 
brings with it its burden of necessary facts, and they must be garnered 
now and their lessons taught now or never. We would not be under- 
stood as throwing distrust upon the course of academical instruction or 
as advising its neglect; but simply as calling attention to the fact that 
there are other things than those it teaches, which should be compre- 
hended in our educational processes ;—that there are other powers than 
those which lexicons and black-boards develop, and which can find no 
higher sphere of preparation than in these Literary Societies. The 
study of the volumes of Antiquity to which we are apprenticed for the 
major portion of our four years here, is like the antiquary’s contempla- 
tion of those dingy, blurred, and rusted medals and coins which have 
withstood the wear and tear of Time—curious and interesting; while 
that of the experience of our own age in literature, arts and politics, is 
like the current coin of our own times, and has a practical use in life. 
The former we love to look at; we dream over them. By the latter we 
live. 

Perhaps it seems that we are ascribing too much importance to these 
Societies, and claiming for them more than they deserve. It may beso. 
Yet we write, remembering the oft declared opinions of the many great 
men who have graduated from the Institution. Reapers from the fruit- 
ful fields of life, laden with the heavy sheaves of experience, they have 
scattered from their gathered glories many a truth for us who glean by 
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the wayside. And they have endeavored to impress on us the im- 
portant uses of this portion of our College education. They have told 
us that to these Societies they are indebted for the training which made 
them successful men ; that in them they learned to think for themselves 
and say what they thought; that in them they found immediate contact 
with other men, and received that more perfect polish which such 
attrition alone can give; that in them lies a plain practical usefulness not 
to be neglected and shunned, but cherished and sought after. “I may 
owe one half of my success to College studies,” said William H. Seward, 
“but I know the rest is due to my Literary Society.” He but expressed 
the feeling which pervades all graduates of Yale; and any one who has 
been present at a single Annual Meeting of either Society, can testify to 
its universality among them. Go to that beautiful structure, reared at so 
much expense, and with so much trouble, by the graduates of Yale 
College for these Societies which we so entirely neglect, and see in it if 
you can, anything but a thankful, willing tribute to associations which 
have done so much for them, and a desire to perpetuate for all time, 
those blessings for others. Why does the rigor of College discipline 
abate to give place for the exercises of our Societies? Because it is most 
desirable that they should be made the centres of College attraction—the 
grand mental gymnasia where the gifted may display his powers, 
where the weak and timid may strengthen their confidence, where all 
may grow together into the true manhood of symmetrical intellect. 

All this has been done for us. Halls, libraries, and abundant time 
given for our use; and what use does College make of them, or any of 
them? There may be a few who do faithfully and profitably employ all 
their means of improvement ; but by far the greater portion of Students 
never show themselves in the Society halls, never participate in the de- 
bates, never use the libraries for anything connected with a useful pur- 
pose ; and, in short, act as if there existed no such institutions among 
us. Of course there can be no intellectual benefit resulting from them, 
and the weekly meetings are such in more senses than one. There was 
a time when to be chosen as orator or poet was considered an honor; 
was largely sought for, and the honor was carefully bestowed, as a testi- 
monial to worth. In these days no one cares to accept such a dubious 
compliment, and hardly takes the trouble to decline it. And if unde- 
clined, its fulfillment forms no part of the individual’s plan, or he performs 
his task with about the same degree of care that he would employ in ad- 
dressing a Hottentot Kraal, and his hearers, if there are any, treat him 
with a corresponding courtesy. All the zeal of the Societies is held in 
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abeyance for the periodic elections; all their intellectual resources 
reserved for the prodigious struggle of a prize debate: two ingredients 
in our social system, which, as long as they continue in their present 
spirit, will produce their legitimate effect—the lamentable condition of 
affairs which we now behold. 

In our opinion, then, “College politics” and “ prize debates” have 
caused all the difficulties of which we complain ;—and we specify them 
here, as the sources of the disease among us, with the intention of sug- 
gesting a means of cure at some future time. The term “ college politics” 
is but another name for secret society influence ;—it is an underhanded 
wire-pulling system, which, grown alarmingly of late, has turned the liter- 
ary societies into so many arenas for the display of cunning, and made 
elections valuable only as a means of obtaining a short lived partisan 
triumph. We might suppose that the good of the societies was in a 
measure consulted, and their offices bestowed not on a party but on men, 
—that offices are gained not by coalitions, taxpaying, and all the wiles 
of the world’s low politician, but by steady and constant toil, by zeal and 
industry in their service. But “college politics” won’t permit such a 
course. Individuals are nominated by secret societies, electioneered for 
and carried into office on what are facetiously termed “society grounds,” 
—while the interests of the literary societies are entirely overlooked. 
And finally, the successful and suffering competitor, after the struggle is 
over, and the smoke cleared away, finds himself 


“ Perked up in a glistering grief,— 
Wearing a golden sorrow!” 


For “ college politics” follow him still;—the defeated societies quit the 
halls headed by their general, and are never seen again till the next elec- 
tion gives a chance for retaliation ; or they resort to the noble expedient 
of hampering the business, wearing the patience of the Officers; and, in 
short, render themselves exceedingly disagreeable to every one not en- 
gaged in like exalted pursuits. The result of it all is that the happy (?) 
office-holder is left as “ alone in his glory” as was that other hero, “ with 
his martial cloak around him.” Thus, in any event, the societies suffer. 
The victorious party is thankless, and the defeated party is malignant. 
There is but one way to remedy these evils—to elevate the characters of 
our Societies from the contempt and disuse into which they have so un- 
worthily fallen. Let secret societies—their gains, their triumphs, their 
squabbles, their enmities be kept outside of our larger associations. Let 
them serve, if they can, and as they were designed, to aid the cause of 
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mental progress while binding still closer the bonds of sympathy and 
kindred feeling which our relations as students tend to weave among us. 
In this way only can they be useful or respectable here and elsewhere. 
But while to college politics we can charge much of our disorganized and 
crippled condition, there is another bad element at work, which is the 
more insidious because it wears the guise of usefulness, and the more 
strongly rooted because it addresses itself to vanity and ambition. We 
refer to the system of prize debates,—which, though of comparatively 
recent origin, has done more than anything else to create that universal 
neglect of the regular and legitimate objects of our Literary Societies, 
and produce the languor and indifference which pervade everything con- 
nected with them. The originator of the plan believed, doubtless, that 
the interests of the Society to which he made his magnificent donation 
would be furthered by it, and by the incitement to effort and the reward 
to industry which it offered, an additional charm and zest would surround 
those debates for which both Societies mainly exist. It made a great 
stir in College and great results were expected from it. It was not long 
before each Society had its prize debates; each has now given them a 
fair trial ; and the results are equally to be lamented in both associa- 
tions. 

It will be remembered by some of us, that prior to the establishment 
of prize debates, the meetings of the Societies were regularly and fully 
attended, and there was evident a general and steady desire for improve- 
ment. Reputation for debating power was eagerly sought after, and 
was gained with pains and trouble, after repeated ever-ready display. 
The places of disputants were always at a premium, and careful and 
thorough preparation was always apparent. No one ever attended a 
Meeting without a sense of solid satisfaction and honest pride that he 
had made a perceptible advance in practical knowledge, and had added 
to his stock of usefnl ideas. This state of affairs continued no longer 
than the birth of prize debates. It ceased when they began to live. The 
reason is obvious. It was no longer necessary for the ambitious of office 
or reputation to participate in the regular debates ; they needed only to 
make effort at the great occasion ; and when the prize was gained, they 
had only to retire to the Olympus whence they had swooped on the prey, 
and lie off in majestic repose on the garlands they had won. As the 
calm follows the storm, so when the prize debates had passed away, when 
the eloquence and brilliant imagery and profound thought of our leading 
men had come and gone no one knew whither, the Societies were left in 
stillness and sadness, like one who wandering in darkness, sees his path 
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illumined by a lightning flash, and then, blinded and bewildered more 
than ever, gropes along his way with trembling step and outstretched 
hand. All the naturalness and simplicity of the old time vanished ; all 
the seeking for knowledge and improvement for its own sake, which 
had so preéminently marked the past, were gone; and in their place 
stood the art and stiff formality of College Essays, polished and ham- 
mered to the very death, divided and subdivided into all their infinites- 
imal logical divisions; and men stood up as declaimers rather than 
speakers, and declaimed for prizes, not with the design to improve them- 
selves or any one else. College taste has thus become vitiated, and no 
one will speak unless he has his speech written out, safely deposited in 
his coat pocket, with the gestures appropriate to the sentiments carefully 
marked by himself or some sympathizing friend. Few find time for 
such preparation, and, consequently, the great body neglect our Societies 
altogether ; and it is not to be wondered at. No wonder that our as- 
sembling together is the “ humbug” it is called and believed to be, when 
the life, the spirit, the soul of debate, has no existence, or is stifled if it 
dare to breathe. No wonder that Wednesday evening in our Societies 
is stupid and dull, when those who can lead our thinking, and enliven 
the hard struggle after proficiency, stay away, and sneer at everything 
but prize debates. No wonder, in fine, that our Literary Societies exist 
for us only in name. 

We have written bluntly and honestly of the state of things among 
us; simply to say what we feel should be said. The cures for these 
evils are in our own hands. Shall we not use them? 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 


Tue poetry of Mrs. Browning is not calculated to win a speedy popu- 
larity. For her faults are prominent and evident to the meanest critic, 
while her extraordinary merits, to be fully appreciated, require consider- 
able literary cultivation, as well as a careful study of her poems. Hence, 
as we might expect, she has suffered the twofold misfortune of meeting 
with bitter and contemptuous criticism on the one hand, and indiscrimi- 
nate praise on the other. Yet her reputation is rising, slowly indeed, 
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but surely, and ere the close of this century, she will no doubt be ac- 
knowledged and crowned as the queen of all that bright sisterhood, the 
female poets of England. 

There is a genuineness in her writings; to use her own words, “ they 
have her heart and life in them, they are not empty shells.” This is 
sustained by abundant internal evidence. We see that they are but the 
reflection of the deep heart and cultivated intellect of the accomplished 
authoress. As its fragrance reveals the flower, as her bearing betrays 
the princess, though in disguise, so do Mrs. Browning’s poems reveal to 
us the leading features of her life and character. 

Little is known of her life. We are told that she was for years con- 
fined to her room by sickness, often passing weeks in total darkness, shut 
out from all the sights and sounds of external life, which she loved so 
ardently, and secluded even from her friends. Having afterwards mar 
ried a man and a poet, worthy of her, she is living quietly in the old 
palace of Casa Guidi, at Florence. 

Few have been privileged with seeing or corresponding with her. 
Probably less is known of her than of any other living author. During 
her seclusion, and in spite of her long continued illness, she has made 
attainments, perhaps unparalleled by any one of her sex, which take us 
back in fancy to the times of Lady Jane Grey, and Sir Roger Ascham., 
The whole circle of modern literature has been traversed by her, while a 
vivid and accurate translation of the Prometheus Vinctus, and learned 
papers on the Greek poetry of the primitive Church, attest her scholar- 
ship. She pleasantly alludes to her Grecian studies, in a poem entitled 
“Wine of Cyprus,” addressed to her former instructor. The leading 
characteristics of her poetry harmonize perfectly with what we know of 
her life. 

Her poetry is pervaded by a profound religious feeling, and seems to 
be haunted by a life-long sorrow. We feel that we are reading the wri- 
tings of one who has felt and suffered deeply, of one to whose mind the 
awful mysteries that brood over life and death are ever present realities. 
She seems fond of dwelling on the view of our Saviour as the man suf- 
fering and dying, and to be peculiarly alive to the oriental beauty of the 
Gospels. It was feelings like these that inspired the painters whose 
works adorned the Cathedrals of the Middle Ages. Her mind, indeed, 
resembles one of those wonderful structures, with its “dim religious 
light,” and “long drawn aisles,” with the emblems of Christ’s Passion 
and Resurrection, that meet the eye on every side, while crosses, and 
mounting arches, and soaring spires all point heavenward. Such feelings 
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we would expect of one who had undergone much sorrow, and who by 
long sickness had been accustomed ** the thought of death. 

Her genius is essentially tragic. No attempt at anything like comedy 
is to be found in any of her poems. The ideas of human weakness, hu- 
man guilt, and human dependence are prominent throughout. The 
poem entitled “The Cry of the Human,” is, as has been remarked, but 
a commentary on the prayer, “God be merciful to us sinners.” The 
same feelings are strikingly expressed in the “ Romaunt of Margaret,” 
and the verses called ‘‘ A Valediction.” 

Mrs. Browning’s writings, as we might expect, abound in the most 
passionate and delicate pathos. The ballad, “ Bertha in the Lane,” is the 
most exquisite picture of a broken heart thatever drew tears from the 
eye of man or woman. The “Cry of the Children” is as eloquent a 
plea for the factory children, as was the “Song of the Shirt” for the poor 
seamstresses of London. There are many passages in these poems which 
none but a woman, and one of rare sensibilities, could have written. No 
man could have written “Bertha in the Lane,” or the sonnet entitled 
“Comfort.” Besides, it is rare for a man to unite to intellect such as 
hers, a faith so pure and so unwavering. Here we see the marked dif- 
ference between her and the author of “In Memoriam.” The latter, 
though a reflective, earnest poet, has evidently been harassed by doubts, 
which seem never to have cast even a passing shadow across the mind of 
the former. For faith, as the greatest minds acknowledge, is a matter of 
the heart. We accept the mysteries of revelation, “believing where we 
cannot prove.” When our weak reason becomes bewildered, the heart 
can yet witness to what it has felt. And woman, being far more a crea- 
ture of feeling than man, being endowed with a nicer intuition and finer 
sensibilities, has clearer perceptions of duty, and a more unwavering 
faith. 

Mrs. Browning’s poetry is characterized by a rich and radiant imagina- 
tion. What a glowing yet ethereal fancy is displayed in the “ Lay of 
the Brown Rosarie,” or the “Romaunt of Margaret.” No one can fail to 
be struck by the many apt and beautiful images which sparkle on every 
page of her writings. She often shows a deep “ psychological insight,” 
derived, probably, from a long cultivated habit of watching her own con- 
sciousness. It is natural for the mind in solitude to recoil on itself, and 
to turn from the study of the outer to that of the inner world. This 
peculiarity of our authoress is exemplified in some of her sonnets, in the 
poem entitled “The Four-fold Aspect,” in the ballad “Bertha in the 
Lane,” etc. Some may sneer at such passages as exhibitions of a “ mor- 
bid fancy,” but there are others who feel their depth and truth. 
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An ignorance of mankind and the world is betrayed in her writings, 
owing, no doubt, to her long seclusion from them. This deficiency espe- 
cially shows itself in her dramatic efforts. Take the characters in her 
“Drama of Exile.” Lucifer is a “ milk and water fiend,” a weak, meta- 
physical prater. Adam and Eve make no distinct impression on us; 
they are mere mouth pieces for the authoress; quite destitute of individ- 
uality. As for the Earth Spirits, Flower Spirits, etc., they are the most 
intangible abstractions. Yet there are passages in “Lady Geraldine’s 
Courtship,” and elsewhere, which show considerable skill in drawing 
character, a different thing, however, from developing it. 

Her poems are characterized by a singularity, a recklessness, as it were, 

of expression, which also we are inclined to ascribe to her long seclusion. 
This peculiarity becomes at times a serious fault. There is an obtrusive, 
‘but we hope, unconscious display of learning. There is a profusion of 
words that were never seen in poetry before, such as “nympholeptic,” 
“ oenomel,” “hyaline,” etc. Every one notices her employment of ad- 
jectives as nouns. Thus we find the phrases “Cry of the Human,” 
“Melt not yet to its divine,” “ Falling off from your Created,” etc. The 
word “divine” is used in this way, ad nauseam. Few of Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s poems possess that unity of effect, that harmony, and that finish, 
which belong to the works of a great artist. They are remarkably un- 
equal. We sometimes seem to be reading the “raw material” of poetry. 
Her versification is often harsh. Besides, she employs the most wretched 
apologies for rhyme, ¢. g., “eagles” and “vigils,” “ poems” and “ inter- 
flowings,” “ branch” and “grange,” &c. She is one who much oftener 
sacrifices sound to sense, than the contrary. This is owing less, we think, 
to a defective ear than to negligence, or a want of command of our lan- 
guage; for her verse is occasionally very musical, as in the “ Brown 
Rosarie,” or particularly in the conclusion of the “ Lady Geraldine’s 
Courtship.” 

It is a little remarkable that nothing has been written on the resem- 
blance between this conclusion and Poe’s “ Raven.” This resemblance 
isso striking as to render it absolutely certain that one poem was suggested 
by the otker. Poe’s “ Raven” appeared in the American Whig Review, 
in Feb, 1845, while Mrs. Browning’s “ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship” was 
published in England the year before. The peculiar metre, the employ- 
ment of double rhyme, and of alliteration, and the quaint repetitions, 
were probably suggested to the author of the “Raven” by this poem. 
There are other points of resemblance. Both poems describe a student 
in his lonely chamber at night, addressing with somewhat of awe a mys- 
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terious intruder. This intruder is in the one case a “ ghastly, grim, and 
ancient raven ;” in the other “a vision of a lady,” that “’twixt the 
purple lattice curtains” “standeth still and pale.” Again, one line has 
been reproduced almost exactly by the author of the “Raven,” though 
we think unconsciously ; for a writer is apt to mistake some vague rem- 
iniscence floating in his mind, for a conception of his own. 

Mrs. Browning’s poem reads as follows : 


“ With a rushing stir, uncertain, in the air, the purple curtain 
Swelleth in and swelleth out, around her motionless pale brows.” 


E. A. Pee’s as follows: 


“ And the silken sad uncertain rustling of each purple curtain, 
Thrilled me, filled me, with fantastic terrors never felt before.” 


The whole of this poem (Lady Geraldine’s Courtship) is one that none 
who read it once will soon forget. It reminds one of Locksley Hall. The 
versification is the same, with an additional syllable at the end of every 
alternate line. The line “Oh the dreary, dreary moorlands,” &c., is 
echoed by the passage in Mrs. B’s poem, commencing, “O the blessed 
woods of Sussex.” The plot of the poem is superior, but the execution 
falls below that of Tennyson in condensation and in sustained power; at 
the same time there are passages in it which surpass in brilliancy any- 
thing in Locksley Hal]. The conclusion, too, is much more satisfactory, 
for Locksley Hall end$ in the same tone of despairing regret with which 
it began. 

For all that has been said of Mrs. Browning’s harsh rhymes and un- 
couth phrases, her faults are those of expression merely. In comparison 
with her merits they are like spots on the sun, and they might be erased 
with a little labor. In her happier moments she seems to throw them 
off entirely in the hurry of her inspiration, 


“ Asa strong runner straining for his life, 
Unclasps a mantle to the hungry winds.” 


In reading her poems, we are impressed by a reach of thought and a 
depth of feeling which excite our admiration and reverence. She has 
nobly vindicated the higher instincts of the heart. The devotion to 
Truth and Beauty, the dignity and true mission of poetry—the dignity 
and the true mission of woman—she has fully recognized and nobly illus- 
trated. Religion with her is not a sentiment, nor is it a metaphysical 
problem which every one is to solve in his own way, but it is the great 
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fact of the Universe, in which she believes with as firm a faith as in her 
own existence, or in that of the objectsof sense that surround her. With 
those solemn questions that lie at the base of all others, she deals fear- 
lessly and profoundly. 

Her poetical creed seems to be contained in the following lines from 
the “Vision of Poets :” 


“In my large joy of sight and touch, 
Beyond what others count for such, 
Tam content to suffer much. 


“ | know—is all the mourner saith— 
Knowledge by suffering entereth ; 
And life is perfected by death!” 


Stanjas. 


We have given the following lines a place in the Magazine, although, strictly 
speaking, they have no right here. They were written by a girl of thirteen 
years old, during the delivery of a lecture on Anatomy, before a public school 
of which she was a member. She had never before seen a skeleton, and the 
strange and (to a sensitive child) fearful spectacle inspired these verses; 
which while remarkable for their beauty of thought and naturalness of expres- 
sion, will also recall to the mind of any one who in earlier years had looked 
for the first time upon one of these bleached memorials of a vanished life, those 
strange feelings which then overwhelmed him, as they seem to have swept 
through the soul of this child. [Ep.] 


To think! my God, my God! to think— 
That withered, bleaching frame within, 
A spirit dwelt—a soul like mine, 
Fettered and chained in bonds of sin! 


To think! to think! it lived—it moved, 
Among the busy scenes of earth ; 

It joyed, it wept, it felt, it loved; 
Now crushed by grief, now filled with mirth. 


To think! to think! what spirit dwelt 
Within that silent, voiceless frame; 

Was it a spirit pure and meek, 

That lived to love its Saviour’s name ? 
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Was it a spirit mad with rage, 

That hot with haste, for vengeance burned ? 
Was it a spirit sunk or chained 

By earth’s proud beings scorned and spurned # 


Was it a spirit dark and dim, 
O’er whom delirium ever hung? 
Or was it one all bright and gay, 
That everywhere with gladness sung ¢ 


To think! to think! where is it now— 
On what far distant shore, oh! where? 
Is it in heaven, on Jesus’ breast, 
Or in a world of dark despair ? 


To think! my Lord, my God, to think! 
That soon will still these earthly tones ; 
That all of me that’s left will be 
A frame of lifeless, whitening bones! 


A Sew Thoughts on Know-Nothingism. 


AMERICAN politics, like the American character, are of an order which 
has come to be known as fast; that they are, on the whole, progressive 
we are not prepared ¢o affirm. Political Economy has, in all its essential 
features, made few advances or added many modern improvements, since 
the day of Jefferson, of Hamilton, or of Jackson. We of course speak 
not of any lack of novelty in the phenomena of the political sky, as far 
as regards a multiplicity of theories, or an abundance of proposed social 
and general reforms. No period of our history has been more productive 
of such fruit than the present. But we speak of Political Economy as 
an enlarged system, and a practical science. Upon the fundamental 
ideas of such a science parties very early in our history were formed, and 
have since continued. But at the present day, we see party organizations 
in our midst, whose vitality in nowise depends upon such ideas, and 
the avowed purposes of which, judged by old standards, defy classi- 
fication. 

An organization of this latter class is the party, or society, which, with 
more originality than taste, has christened itself the “ Know-Nothing.” 
The more readily to address itself to the favor of the American people, 
it has invoked the charm of secrecyyand while its principles are publicly 
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promulgated, its action is always in the dark. And this fact alone 
renders it a pernicious influence in our politics, aside from any evil to be 
feared from the results which it proposes to accomplish. Never so much 
as when we are called upon to disregard precedents, to revolutionize 
existing systems, or new cast the framework of. society, do we need the 
light of fair and open dealing. Under no circumstances is it just to 
designate as reform, any movement in politics or morals which relies for 
its success upon that mystery which captivates the fancy, while it blinds 
the judgment of men. And this truth is strengthened and approved in a 
degree directly proportionate to the importance and magnitude of the 
object which it is proposed to accomplish. How palpable should it be, 
therefore, when applied to the case of an organization which aims not 
merely at reforming, but at destroying; which would not only amend 
the constitution of our body politic, but would even ignore the principles 
on which that constitution depends? By all means let us have light ! 
Without it truth may suffer; with it, error must. 

But our objections to this new organization are not all founded on the 
manner and the means which it employs. The end to be attained com- 
mends itself neither to our humanity nor our reason. This end is to 
Americanize more completely our whole system of government, whether 
Federal or Municipal. To accomplish this purpose, another principle is 
introduced into the creed of the new party, and that is to Protestantize 
the government, by applying a religious test to qualification for office. 
It is unnecessary to notice in detail the more unimpartant and incidental 
factors which compose the creed of this party. They are all reducible 
to these general terms, and are fairly stated by them. 

Now in the necessity, which it is claimed exists, for a character more 
largely American in our country and government, we are no believers. 
That such a necessity will ever exist, we see no competent reason to an- 
ticipate ; but that it is a present reality, statistics and common sense 
conspire to disprove. Notwithstanding the vast immigration of Celtic, 
Teutonic, and other bloods in this country, three-fourths of the population 
may still be regarded as Anglo-Saxon. The character of the population 
is even more Anglo-Saxon than its blood. Not only the constitutions 
and laws of the various States, with the single exception of Louisiana, 
are eminently such, but also the social life, the manners,.and the 
general opinions of the inhabitants. To this system of things the 
immigrating population soon learn to conform. Even where strong 
national sympathies are not immediately overcome in the immigrants 
during the first generation, the children of those immigrants growing up 
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amid the influences of American educational and social life, become 
Anglo-Saxons in the second ; if not in blood, at least in character. Again, 
the positive advantages to the general interests of the country from this 
extensive immigration, are of no slight importance. The wealth brought 
into the United States by immigrants amounts to several millions annu- 
ally. In addition to this, millions more are earned by American ship- 
owners in passenger and freight money. The pioneers of our western 
civilization are foreigners, who although they carry thither few of the re- 
finements and none of the elegancies of life, nevertheless open with their 
stalwart arms a way for them. ‘The useful ever precedes the ornamental 
in the civilizing process, and while we admire the art which ministers to 
the one, let us not forget the energy which furnishes the other. 

This new party will find by reference to facts, that the crusade which 
it has volunteered in behalf of American interests, is, at least, uncalled 
for. It has appeared an age too early, and will die by suicide, unless it 
shall select as the recipient of its philanthropy some more needy cause. 

But not content with Americanizing the government, the new party 
proposes also to Protestantize it. To accomplish this, no Roman 
Catholic is to be eligible to office, and all present naturalization laws are 
to be repealed, and more severe ones substituted in their place. 

The same objections which we have urged against the Americanizing 
mission of the Know-Nothings, are just as applicable here. There is no 
necessity demanding of us such a change in the organization of our 
governmental system, and all restrictions upon the rights of man, which 
are not necessary, are oppressive. The civil discords, the riots, the blood- 
shed, and the broils which, from time to time, have disgraced our cities, 
have as often been referable to anti-Catholic as Catholic influence, In 
no case, that we know of, has it ever been pretended that Roman 
Catholic influence, in official stations, has had anything to do with them. 
Many of the high places of our government have been occupied and 
adorned by Roman Catholics, eminent alike for devotion to their religion 
and to the interests and welfare of their country. The highest judicial 
station in our country has, for years, been filled by a man who, though 
a foreigner by descent, and a Catholic, is beyond reproach in respect 
either to capacity or integrity. How tremendous ought that necessity to 
be, which should induce us to ignore transcendent talent, unquestioned 
integrity, and great moral worth, because it is associated with a religious 
faith which differs from our own ! 

But the principles of the new party are not only cbjectionsble because 
their application is unnecessary. They are inherently pernicious, and as 
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hostile to the spirit and constitution of our government, as could well be 
imagined. We commend to the perusal of any one who contemplates 
joining this most modern party, the following extracts from a certain 
instrument of which they may, or may not, have heard. The 6th Article, 
Section 3d of the Constitution of the United States, reads as follows :— 
“No religious test shall ever be required as a qualification to any office 
or public trust under the United States.” Still another Article, as fol- 
lows :—“ Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” Whatever claims to our 
sympathy and support the doctrines of this party may possess, it certainly 
offers none which appeal to our regard for the Constitution and its obli- 
gations. Indeed, in all the political nostrums which ambitious men, of 
our day, vend under the name of “Reforms,” we detect a systematic 
disregard for that instrument, which might be mischievous were it more 
shrewdly concealed. In former times, parties were formed on broader 
principles, and for more substantial purposes. Questions were constantly 
arising which were to be decided by a reference to the common standard 
of the Constitution. It was not to be expected that, in reference to an 
instrument by no means absolute in its provisions, all should think alike. 
Accordingly, upon differences, not so much of principle as of opinion, 
parties were organized. All were patriotic, and all pursued one common 
object, the welfare of the country and the perpetuity of her institutions. 
But now, men rally under one idea, as if there were no other worthy of 
their attention. They charge valiantly against some gigantic evil, which 
their own imaginations have furnished them, very much as Don Quixote 
charged the windmills, and often with the same disastrous consequences 
to themselves. There have been false prophets in all ages: men whose 
own ambition is never so satisfactorily ministered to, as when successful 
in detecting lurking danger in apparent safety. The masses of men are 
tranquil by nature, and must be disturbed by artifice. We recognize in 
many of the Reform organizations of our day, the influence of this 
artifice ; applied, too, in most cases, with much shrewdness. Just enough 
truth is interwoven with every such movement as to disguise the error 
which pervades it. The founders of the Know-Nothing party find in the 
history of Roman Catholicism many vulnerable points, and to these they 
point men, while they hope, under the cover of a disinterested philan- 
thropy, to subserve, in some way, their own ambitious purposes. 

The modern crusade against our foreign population and their religion, 
is as ungenerous as it is unjust. We furnish them with a refuge from 
persecution in one form but to renew it in another. We invite them to 
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a participation in the advantages of a free government, and then offer an 
organized resistance to such participation. We insure to them the 
largest toleration in matters of opinion, whether moral or political, and 
then insist that, in both, they shall conform to our own. To such an in- 
consistent position, as a nation and a government, will we have come 
when this new party, not inaptly called the “Know-Nothing,” shall 
have acquired the supremacy which it seeks. 


Archibald Braxton. 
CHAPTER Iz. 


“Oh! how impatience gains upon the soul 
When the long-promis’d hour of joy draws near! 
How slow the tardy moments seem to roll! 
What spectres rise of inconsistent fear !” TreHE. 


“Tickets for New Haven! Tickets! Tickets, gentlemen !” cried the 
Conductor as he passed our friends, withdrawing for a moment their 
attention from the distant scene. The train was just whirling round the 
bend, whence in the far off vista rose the white spires and the roof-tops 
from their emerald setting. Blending with the misty clouds beyond 
them, frowned the dark Rocks on the “fair Elm city”—spreading in 
calm quietude before it was the silver bay, scarcely a ripple shivering its 
polished surface. Rolling a gorgeous coronet around it, hovered the dark- 
blue, and the purple clouds fringed with the golden grandeur of a setting 
sun. “How magnificent!” Percival almost involuntarily exclaimed. 

“You should see the city in mid-summer, or in one of our glorious 
sunsets from the Rock, sir,” said a voice from behind them. 

“We shall probably have opportunity for both,” said Percival, turn- 
ing to see the speaker—“ we intend remaining there some time.” 

“About entering our College there I hope?—Glad to make your 
acquaintance, gentlemen! My friend Mr. Watson,—-have just one year 
the start of you, I presume, or shall we be fortunate enough to have you 
also among us?” 

“No, I believe we ’re in for four years, are we not, Archie? By the 
way, Mr. , Mr. . 
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“Ledyard,” said that gentleman, producing from his pocket, in com- 
pany with what seemed a list of names, tobacco-box, and “ Traveling 
Companion,” a card case, from which he drew forth the following card : 





Clg. Dowlas Ledyard, x. 3.0, 


Yale College. 











“Mr. Ledyard,—Mr. ; my name you will find is Percival, sir,” 
said Ned, handing at the same time his card. 

Mr. Aug. Dowlas Ledyard was a tall young man of about one and 
twenty, dressed in cut-and-easy style, turned down collar, and a hugely 
careless tie, sporting moustache, long hair, and a “ Banger;” bearing in 
spite however of his Sophomoric ease, the stamp indefinable of polished 
manner and an educated mind. For description of George Watson, 
vide Ledyard,—minus three years and moustache, plus spectacles and 
seal ring. 

For the further information of our readers, we would state that they 
composed the “Electioneering Committee” of the Linonian Society, 
stationed between Bridgeport and New Haven, to prevent the “gobbling” 
of Freshmen by those unprincipled young men, Messrs. King and Page, 
similar “ Committee of the Brothers.” Messrs. King and Page, on their 
part, protesting that their only object was the protection of “ gobbled 
Freshmen” from the ruthless clutches of the Linonian Committee. 
Doubtless they would have stated this fact to our friends, had they not 
been at the time zealously engaged tending three carpet-bags and a 
valise, the property apparent of three aforesaid endangered Freshmen. 

Messrs. King and Page, not being able to save all, had magnanimously 
resolved to save whom they could. Messrs. Ledyard and Watson, on 
the Linonian side, grieving over the sad misfortune of the others, pre- 
pared all their energies for the preservation of our friends. 

“Perhaps, sir, if you are a stranger, you had better take my arm,” 
said Ledyard, as with a shrill whistle the train dashed through the dark 
underground apartment of the Depét. “The fact is, there is one unpar- 
donable custom here, exceedingly annoying to all strangers; the Broth- 
ers Society, sir, reduced by circumstances, have been obliged absolutely 
from year to year to recruit their numbers by stationing Committees at 
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the cars for the express purpose of inducing gentlemen who enter Col- 
lege to join also in their ranks.” 

“That is so! sir, by gad, that is so!” emphutically responded Mr. 
Watson. 

“Of course,” continued Mr. Ledyard, “they would never think of 
forcing you, but there are many that they humbug in this style, and if 
you ’ll just follow us and pay no attention to the crowd, you ’ll save 
much annoyance.” 

Thanking them for the attention, our friends taking their advice and 
proffered arms, worked their way out upon the platform. 

Here they were met by an unexpected, almost an indescribable scene ; 
the entire landing, with the small exception of the part allotted to the 
hackmen, was thronged by students crowding to the cars. The appear- 
ance of our friends and their attendants seemed the signal for a general 
rush, 

“Here, Miller! Jackson! carriage!” shouted Ledyard, and at the 
same time nodding to the crowd, the whole party were surrounded and 
shoved: gradually toward the stairs, thence by some mysterious process 
taken up them, and placed safely in a carriage. 

“Tontine, Miller!” and before they had recovered fully from amaze- 
ment, Percival and D found themselves whirled rapidly along a 
busy street. 

“ Well done, nicked ’em that time anyhow,” said Watson, as he threw 
himself back upon the cushions, indulging in a hearty burst of laughter. 

“Why do the Society resort to these means ?” inquired Archy, vague 
suspicions flashing on his mind as he remembered the apparent unity 
which had actuated their self-constituted escort at the Depot. 

“Why, you see they thus prevent the Linonians”— 

“ Linonians !” 

“Oh, perhaps I forgot to mention to you,” said Ledyard, “ that there 
are two societies in College—the Linonian and Brothers ; but the fact is, 
there’s so little doubt of your connecting yourself with Linonia, after fair 
comparison, that I’d quite neglected to electioneer you; to-morrow will 
be time enough for that, however,” continued he, as the carriage stopped 
before the Tontine, “to-night we’ll improve the opportunity, discussing 
what we need most—videlicet—the good things and the creature com- 
forts of the earth.” 

College surely must divide its time between the cars and hotels, 
thought our friends, as registering their names, they entered a large 
reading-room, thronged with students, laughing, chatting, or puffing with 
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the most impurturbable sang froid, thick, white clouds of smoke into 
their very faces. Passing through these, with here and there a significant 
look, word, or nod, their new friends motioned Percival and Braxton to 
vacated seats upon the sofa, from which they were soon summoned by 
the rolling gong, glad to be relieved from the annoying gaze bent 
unblushingly upon them from all quarters of the room. 

“T tell you what, Braxton,” said Ledyard, as they entered the dining- 
hall, “if Watson ’Il just get the ‘dumbies, we'll cram you and Mr, 
Percival on examination points this evening; no trouble, give us both 
great pleasure,” seeing the latter attempting to refuse the offer. “Wat, 
you meet us then at No. 45—that’s your number, I believe !—with the 
needfuls; just bring along some good cigars—you smoke, of course, 
Braxton !—and we'll manage to post you all up.” And having given 
his orders with the freedom of a magnate, Mr. Aug. Dowlas Ledyard 
seated himself with very much the air of one who had accomplished all 
things to the satisfaction of himself and friends. This was however un- 
noticed, in Braxton and Percie’s gratitude for what seemed disinterested 
kindness. Disinterested !—oh, ye unsophisticated Freshmen !—perchance 
it is better for you that no contact with a rough world hath made evident 
how rare the jewel is; perchance it is better, for the culture of heart- 
feelings, that experience draws late the truth-hiding veil of human 
selfishness! The expression of George Watson’s face, as he left the room, 
would have formed a study for a painter; could you have seen this, 
could you have known the thoughts there passing in the breast of your 
companion, or could you have realized that their only object was, in 
hampering you in No. 45, to prevent your making the acquaintance of 
some over-anxious “Brother ;” perhaps then, this grand scheming of 
Sophomoric manufacture would have failed; perhaps then, disgusted 
with the fallacy of College kindness, two most polite electioneerers would 
have found themselves and books outside the door. But most luckily 
for them, and we doubt not for our friends too, the latter, though edu- 
cated and born gentlemen, were as unsuspecting as most young men at 
the first essay of the world. The service was received then in all frank- 
ness; nor, after an evening spent in mastering the passages proclaimed 
“ Prof. Blink’s favorites,” or cramming up the rules “Tutor Jolt was sure 
to call for,” had Percival or Braxton any idea that on bidding them good 
night, Ledyard’s handkerchief was between his jaws, halfway down the 
staircase, or that Watson’s first ejaculatiqn was, that most astounding 
phrase, “ My eyes, how fresh!” Who was it that said once,—* Man 
finds his greatest pleasure in his expectation?” Elia? or was it not our 
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would-be sager friend old Andrew M. ? Ah, Andrew, Andrew, be 
more careful of thy language, or thy jesting enemies will term thee but 
a Merry Andrew, for most men dispute this; surely thou wert never an 
example, a Sub-Freshman, looking towards prospective immolation! 
Surely thou wert never in that quandary of expectation, when Yale’s 
ominous Professors were in frowning cogitation—were profoundly “in 
consideration of your case !” 

Percival and Braxton, passing anxiously the night, saw but little 
pleasure in anticipation of the morning trial, and it was a positive relief 
when the waiter announced early that “two gentlemen were waiting 
down stairs for them.” 

“Thought we'd take a bird’s-eye of New Haven,” remarked the Com- 
mittee, for on their descent it was those indefatigable worthies who were 
present. “You're not up for the examination until nine, you know, and 
we'd like to show you round a little.” 

Percival assenting, the whole party crossed the Green toward Elm 
street, sauntering slowly through the Lover’s Walk, under that majestic 
arcade where the gray elms interlace their branches in the grandeur of 
old nature’s gothic, as, stretched far beyond them in a broad continued 
tracery of leafwork, bough after bough bent their stropg arms, till they 
clasped above. In a moment more they stood beside the plain white 
monument which marks the last earthly restingplace of Cromwell’s 
friends, the exiled, perhaps too stern, Regicides. 

Passing onward, by the guidance of their friends, they were made 
acquainted in succession with the beauty and the scenery of Whitney 
and of Hillhouse Avenues, second to none in elegance of nature and 
magnificence of plan. The Cemetery, and appropriately near “ Collegia 
Medicorum,” place of dry bones and lampsmoked skulls, of Senior 
lectures and of Freshman horrors, were next visited as worthy their 
attention. 

“By the way,” remarked Watson, after they had contemplated these 
peculiar institutions, “we have time enough, and suppose we look you 
up some rooms; here’s Mrs. Grind now—rooms to let—good rooms, but 

the dowager’s a blister.” 

“ Well, we'll see them anyhow,” said Braxton, as their ring was 
answered by a dirty little barefoot urchin. “Wish to see Mrs. Grind 
about some rooms.” 

“Good morning, Mrs. Grind.” 

“Good mo-o-orning, gentlemen.” 

Mrs. Grind, a slim, weazenfaced old lady, arrayed—as who ever saw a 
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veritable grass-widow not arrayed, in a memorable suit of black—rejoiced 
in the possession of a simper which displayed her white teeth to per- 
fection, a front of exceedingly brown hair, and a look of eternal consci- 
entiousness; Mrs. Grind, in fact, relict of the senior Grind, in the firm 
Grind, Grind & Graball, “ Popular Mourners and Undertakers,” had 
acquired the look from a previous connection with the trade, being then 
accustomed to do up the religious; from her natural powers becoming 
quite expert, it required but little effort in a woman of her genius to turn 
this to material advantage in her present occupation, and her skill in 
winning Freshman confidence was now only equaled by her ease in 
“coming the maternal.” Yet there was something quite peculiar in 
the look of the maternal relict—in fact something, somewhat pinched. 
The black dress sat too closely even for unity with her corpslike cap, 
the brown front was drawn down too tightly, and the white teeth were 
too sharp and fierce in their expression; even the gold spectacles clung 
to the hatchet nose with a tenacity which appeared to stop her breathing, 
and produce the snuffied whining utterance. Mrs. Grind was, in short, a 
veritable prototype of one species of the Harpies who prey ever on the 
unsuspecting “ gentlemen who enter College.” 

“Walk up stairs, gentlemen, we’ve two bea-u-tiful rooms, recently 
vacated by a young man in the Sophomore class, who has been un- 
fortunately taken ill, of the ‘cacoethes bibendi, I think he to-old me; 
never would have left me otherwise, poor dear fellow, and so moral. I 
hope you’ve moral certificates, young gentleman, for I never take any 
but those highly recommended, make it an invar-i-a-ble rule; this makes 
a bea-u-tiful study, we always endeavor to make our young men com- 
fortable—so convenient for books—and wish them to come to us as to a 
mother—such a view ;” though opening the window as she said this, Mrs. 
Grind undoubtedly referred to the maternal view, since there was no 
prospect from the former, save that of a grassplot, woodhouse, well, and 
hencoop, all else being hidden by a high brick wall adjoining. The 
rooms suiting, being quite convenient in their situation, were engaged at 
once, notwithstanding the aforesaid declaration of George Watson, dele- 
terious to the character of Mrs. Grind, that the relict was in fact “a 
blister ;” and the hour for regular examination rapidly approaching, 
further business or pleasure was postponed until after the important crisis. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Home and Foreign Policy of Oliver Cromwell, during 
the Protectorate. 


Enatanp had reached the zenith of her glory, through the brilliant 
genius of her Plantagenets and Tudors, when the Princess Elisabeth sud- 
denly expired. From this moment, thesplendor of England’s power be- 
gan to fade. Her commerce, which under the late administration, had 
bound the world together with a golden chain of wealth, commenced 
now to crumble away. The success of her arms abroad had been for- 
gotten in her dissensions at home. The glory of Cressy and of Agin- 
court had been buried in the disgrace of Cadiz and of Rochelle. The 
Star-Chamber and the High Commission had usurped the prerogatives 
of Westminster Hall, and the Chapels of St. George and New College 
had been deserted for the Churches of Rome. 

Such was the condition of England, when that great Revolution com- 
menced, which finally- restored to her constitution all of those ancient 
rights and guarantees, which so suddenly it had lost. But the first 
fruits of liberty are not the rewards, but the price of revolutions. The 
worst governments rather immediately follow, than precede a nation’s 
struggle for freedom. It is not until the scattered elements of truth be- 
gin to coalesce, and a system of order and justice to arise from the chaos 
of hostile theories and opinions, that wisdom, moderation and mercy— 
the permanent fruits of liberty—are realized and enjoyed. Thus, Athens 
had her Oligarchy before her Democracy; Rome her Decemvirates be- 
fore her Republic; England her Commonwealth before her Protectorate. 

To judge correctly, therefore, of the administration of that man who, 
in the short space of four years, raised the English nation from an in- 
different forgetfulness of all that was glorious in the past, to the contem- 
plation of the most magnificent prospects in the future, demands a care- 
ful analysis of the different elements of his government. 

The home policy of the Protectorate was composed of two parts—an 
organizing and an administrative policy. It is our purpose, in the first 
place, to speak of the organizing policy of the Protector. 

The Revolution had left the English nation in a far worse condition 
than it had found it. A spirit of anarchy, of contention, and of violence 
had been engendered throughout the land. Parties of different political 
principles and sects of different religious beliefs were violently struggling 
for the ascendency. In the State, three parties successively arose. Upon 
the first, the light of freedom had broken, as the light of the sun breaks 
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upon prisoners long in chains. Its effect, at first, upon the political vision 
of its leaders was dazzling and bewildering. Half blinded by their long 
imprisonment, they preferred to linger for awhile in the shadow of the 
walls of monarchy, rather than to pass out through the open gates into 
the full light of truth and of liberty. If they gained new strength and 
additional vigor, by their continuance in the open air of freedom, they 
had not acquired a sufficient endurance to bear the full blaze of the sun. 
If they desired to receive the goddess of liberty at all, they preferred to 
wait till she had put off the frightful garb of her violence and excess, and 
assumed her after mantle of beauty, in the day of her grandeur and of 
her glory. When, at length, the party was obliged to go forth, or be 
crushed under the crumbling fabric of despotism, it went not as a radical, 
but as a reforming party. While it execrated the illegal acts of the king, 
and denounced the excessive encroachments of his power, it still believed 
in the divine right of his supremacy. It was willing to acknowledge the 
absolute power of the sovereign, unshared either by the parliament or 
the people, provided that power could be exercised within the limits 
guaranteed by the Magna Charta. It deéired no new rights—asked for 
no further securitiese—demanded no additional restraints. Such were the 
political principle of the conservative party. 

Violently opposed to the Conservative, now arose the Limited Monar- 
chical party. It had no principles in common with the first. It believed 
in no divine right of kings— acknowledged no absolute power—placed 
no confidence in the sufficiency of ancient restraints and established 
guarantees. If the rights and the liberty of the nation were to be restor- 
ed at all, it believed it must be effected by the power of a king, limited 
by a parliament of a people. It was, in fact, a revolutionary party, 
but revolutionary only so far as it might destroy the absolute will of the 
sovereign, and place the greater power in the hands of the people. 
But as the first party had given way to the second, so now the second 
was destined in turn to yield to the third. 

The Republican party, unlike either of the others, laid no claim to 
moderation in its policy. It believed that the government rested on a 
foundation, radically at variance with the first principles of true freedom. 
It had no confidence in that transition-state of government, which lin- 
gers between freedom and tyranny. It looked with equal distrust upon 
any system of reform, which left either the appearance or the spirit of 
monarchy remaining in the government. It saw nothing in the course 
of the Conservative party but a temporizing policy—nothing in the 
measures of the Limited Monarchical, but weakness and inconsistency 
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It felt, in a word, as if there was no national glory in the past, worthy 
of remembrance, if that recollection was joined with the thoughts of 
present tyranny—no hope of liberty in the future, if that anticipation 
was associated with the considerations of present despotism. It, there- 
fore, declared openly for a revolution—a revolution which should not 
only completely change the entire system of public administration, but 
which also should sweep away forever the whole social system of the 
past. Such was the political creed of the Republican party. 

In the Church, the conflict between the different sects and persuasions 
was not less hostile, than the political contest between the different par- 
ties in the State. The High Church party was earnestly struggling to 
retain its ecclesiastical institutions as a part of the State Government. 
The Presbyterians were contending for a system of Church Government 
emanating from the people, yet ruled over by delegated power. The 
Independents were advocating liberty of conscience and religious tolera- 
tion, as the dearest and most important of all natural rights. Behind 
these great divisions in the Church, there followed a medley of religious 
enthusiasts and fanatics. The Levelers were demanding an equal dis- 
tribution of property as the will of God; the Freethinkers were insisting 
upon universal freedom of thought both in the Church and State; while 
the Fifth-monarchy men were shouting for the reign of Christ Jesus, and 
the speedy coming of His kingdom on the earth. 

It was now, amid all of this civil and moral anarchy, that the inef- 
ficient government of the Commonwealth gave way, from its own weak- 
ness, to the Protectorate. To unite all of these conflicting and discord- 
ant parties into one efficient body, which should be at the same time 
subservient to the best interests of the State, and to the highest good of 
the Church, demanded the genius of the greatest man of that age—and 
that man was Cromwell. 

Believing that he was called of God to effect a thorough civil and ec- 
clesiastical regeneration of the nation, the Protector entered upon his 
mission with holy fervor and zeal. Without the codperation of the 
Church, he plainly saw there could be no organization of the State. 
But the Church itself was floundering in the chaos of hostile dogmas 
and conflicting opinions. His first efforts, therefore, were for the regen- 
eration and organization of the Church. To accomplish this required 
not only the wise discernment of a statesman, but also the patient love 
of a Christian. Cromwell fortunately possessed both, and the Church 
was united. From the acknowledged flower of Puritanism he selected a 
Supreme Commission for the trial and approval of public ministers. 
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That this Commission might tend to unite the different political parties, 
it was composed of no one denomination; that it might have its due in- 
fluence in the after organization of the State, it was made up of both 
the clergy and the laity. Thus Cromwell sifted and winnowed the minis- 
try; thus he separated the chaff from the wheat, and garnered up the 
latter forever, as the fruitful seed of the Church. 

But the renovating and organizing genius of the Protector stopped 
not with the Church. It had already entered the State. In uniting the 
religious sects, he had allayed, to a great degree, the fierce contentions 
between the different political parties. From each he had selected the 
ablest and most influential] men for his Commission; from each he had 
composed his Parliament. He had thus satisfied, or at least contented 
the great body of the nation. Only two parties now remained disaffect- 
ed towards the Protectorate—the Royalists and the Ultra-republicans. 
The two extremes met. They possessed not a principle—not a senti- 
ment in unison, yet their hostility to the existing government made them 
allies to each other. Towards both, Cromwell for a while exercised for- 
bearance, but a spirit of mildness and indulgence rather fostered than 
quieted their disaffection. He, therefore, had recourse to a wiser policy. 
In the ranks of the Ultra-republicans he created dissensions ; he set one 
faction against another, and thus ruined the influence of all. On the 
other hand, with the Royalists, he exercised authority, and destroyed 
those by his power, whom he could not make submissive by his word. 
Thus harmony was restored to the nation. The Church had yielded to 
the wisdom of the Protector—the State had now submitted to his 
power. 

It is here, at this point, in the history of the policy of Cromwell, that 
we pause, and look with admiration at the beauty and magnificence of 
that structure of government, which we can never realize only from the 
grandeur of its ruins. It has long since passed away ; its dome has fall- 
en—its arches have given way—and its ashler stones have crumbled one 
by one, but its foundation still remains, as an everlasting monument to 
the wisdom and genius of its architect. 

Such was the organizing policy of the Protector. It rested for its 
support upon two distinct principles; the one passive, the other active in 
its nature; the one made up of moral, the other of temporal power. On 
the one hand, he led the Church from the chaos of sectarianism, by his 
forbearance ; on the other forced the State from its anarchy by his author- 
ity. The true expression for this policy was wnion—union of the political 


parties for the preservation of the State ; union of the religious sects for the 
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safety of the Church. Its immediate results were harmony at home, and 
glory abroad. Its final fruits are now ripening on that tree of civil and 
religious liberty, whose roots, to-day, are everywhere striking deeper and 
deeper beneath the ruins of despotism, and whose branches are fast shad- 
owing forever the crumbling fabrics of tyranny all over the world. 

The policy of the Protector in the administration of the government 
differed essentially from his policy in its organization. It was no longer 
lenient, no longer flexible. The government of elements, once so varied, 
now so lately cemented, required a policy firm and inflexible—a policy 
without indulgence, without forbearance. Cromwell, therefore, abandoned 
the moral element, which in part constituted his organizing policy, and 
commenced at once to govern the Church and the State by temporal 
power alone. In every department of government he corrected abuses 
and introduced reforms. Everywhere was his vigilance and wisdom 
made manifest. The Court of Chancery—the Augean stable of corrup- 
tion, the Tower—the Charnel-house of patriots, the Universities—the 
Babels of jesuitical knowledge, were at once either abolished or reformed. 
In the Church, purity and morality were insisted upon, with the same 
vigor of authority as reform and economy in the State; in the Camp, 
virtue took the place of immorality; in the Court, dissemblance gave 
way to honor and to truth. Thus the government of Cromwell became 
both political and religious in its nature. To him both the Church and 
the State were divine institutions, emanating alike from God, yet ruled 
over by human power. He believed that the evils of each were to be 
restrained—the glory of each to be attained by the same form of govern- 
ment. He therefore united both under one system of administration—a 
system, whose power should be at the same time both political and re- 
ligious. 

It is not to be denied that the official alliance of Protestantism, at 
this time, with the State power, was detrimental to the cause of vital 
Christianity. Whenever religion becomes subservient to civil authority 
it loses in a great measure its true spirit; it substitutes the narrowness 
of mannerism for the expansion of liberty ; exchanges the essence for the 
form of Christianity. Thus the administration of Cromwell, for a time, 
was injurious to religion. But the evils to which it gave birth were but 
transitory. On the other hand, the benefits which arose were permanent 
and invaluable. It gave life and strength to a spirit of liberty and truth, 
of which the world before was ignorant. The civil and religious insti- 
tutions of all lands are the monuments of its glory—monuments around 
whose summits the eternal light of truth will ever linger, and against 
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whose foundations the ceaseless waves of error will forever beat and dash 
their anger in vain. 

Like the home, so the foreign policy of Cromwell was composed of 
two elements; the one political, the other religious. The motive for the 
political element was conquest; not conquest for the purpose of the in- 
crease and consolidation of dominion, but an extension of territory for 
the safety and security of Great Britain. The motive for the religious 
element was the protection of the Church against the persecutions of 
Rome. With the Protector, the eternal interests of the Church always 
took the precedence of the temporal welfare of the State. He recognized 
all power as coming directly from the King of kings, and thought that 
power unjustly exercised if it tended not to advance and hasten His king- 
dom on the earth. Thus, if he made war upon Spain, it was a war 
against Rome; if he humbled Austria, it was to give life and strength 
to the Protestant cause in Poland; if he conquered Jamaica—if his 
armies were victorious in Flanders, it was not that the flag of St. George 
might wave over wider possessions, but that holy banners, in the name 
of Christ Jesus, might be set up in every land. Thus the foreign policy 
of Cromwell resolved the greatest problem of that age, and of all ages to 
come—a problem no less than whether the world should finally be all 
Papist or all Protestant—-whether the thunders from the thrones of the 
Escurial and the Vatican should be the eternal indications of power, or 
the audible manifestations of that ruin out of which civil and religious 
liberty should spring up and flourish forever. 


An Episode. 


Onr eve of beauty, when the sun 
Was on the stream of Guadalquiver, 
To gold converting one by one, 
The ripples of that mighty river ; 
Beneath me, on the bank was seated 
A Seville girl, with auburn hair, 
And eyes that might the world have cheated, 
A bright, wild, wicked, diamond pair! 


She stooped, and wrote upon the sand, 
Just as the loving sun was going, 
With such a soft small shining hand, 
I could have sworn ’twas silver flowing! 
v 
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Her words were three, and not one more: 
What could Diana’s motto be? 

The syren wrote upon the shore, 
“ Death, not inconstancy !” 


And then her two large languid eyes 

So turned on mine, that, D—1 take me! 
I set the air on fire with sighs, 

And was the fool she chose to make me, 
St. Francis would have been deceived 

With such an eye, and such a hand; 
But one week more, and I believed 

As much the woman as the sand! 


Vacation Locomotion. 


ALL a-b-o a-r-d—with the last syllable protracted, until we wonder at 
its tenacity—a pandemoniacal confusion, under the exclusive direction 
of porters, baggage owners and brakemen, assisted “for a short time 
only” by the spluttering, hissing monster just in with the connecting 
train—and we are safely in the cars. With a punctuality worthy of im- 


itation by those who desire to cultivate the “ cardinals,” we move off, 
while our monster gives utterance to an unearthly bellowing, as if in ex- 
ultation over its wayworn brother. It is a maintainable theory we think, 
that most men love to retire within themselves while they travel. “ Thir- 
ty miles an hour including stoppages,” especially seems to effect a busy 
working of the mind, superficial indeed, but of uncommon rapidity and 
acuteness of perception. For instance, this idea itself was one of a thou- 
sand fancies which came crowding upon us before the Aladdin lamp- 
looking buildings of the first station—an in-express-ibly small one—form- 
ed a discolored line across our field of view. Thoughts of College, then 
only a day or two in the background, of South Middle, of examinations 
generally and biennial specially, of the entomological specimen on the 
dress opposite, of the pretty gaitered foot beneath it, of the parched 
grass outside, and the dust inside, made up but a small part of the men- 
tal kaleidescope. How the wheels rattle, and as we pass a town which 
we remember to be catalogued as the abiding place of one of the vocal- 
ists of the class, seem to be humming Shule, shule ad infinitum. Then 
as the orchard of some thrifty farmer glides into sight, it changes to “a 
little more cider too,” with two sharps on the last note of that inspiriting 
chorus, as some ill-matched joint passes beneath us. In short, any tune 
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we choose to call for, is produced with master-like promptness, until we 
find ourselves applauding by stamping lustily—perhaps, however, only 
to get the numbness out of our legs. 

Of course our fellow travelers present an interesting study. They 
always do. Immediately in front sits a lad with hair, according to his moth- 
er, auburn, but which the world calls red, evidently returning from board- 
ing school. Our thoughts revert to first presidents and In Unity prospects. 
A little before him one of the bone and sinew of the land, been down 
to York on his annual visit to the produce dealers of the metropolis, and 
returning with a new suit and enlarged experience. We think how this 
latter will be dealt out to night to his wife and daughters on their com- 
fortable porch. Over there in the corner sits a western bound German, 
too respectable for the filthy emigrant car, but looking alone among 
strangers. Over against us, the owner of the pretty foot aforementioned. 
She is of the order plain but pretty ; and with liquid eyes, into whose 
depths it seems as if we must gaze, and gazing become utterly oblivious 
that ours ever hunted after roots of the Greek. She quietly allows it— 
not a bit of Chapel St. about it—but with an air which tells that no en- 
chroachment upon modest dignity will find encouragement—* no admis- 
sion except on business” to the inner portals of her heart of hearts. A 
strapping youth, answering to “one from the country preferred,” who sits 
some distance in front, seems to think with us, and wrenches uneasily on 
the dusty plush in his attempts to get a view of the pretty face. And 
so the cars rattle merrily onward, now over high embankments which 
tell of toiling, sweating sons of Erin, now through deep cuts and natural 
valleys, along waving fields, over bridges and cross roads, until at last 
we slacken up, the brakes creak until our teeth are on edge, and amid a 
crowd of bustling people who seem to have sprung from the ground 
ready-made at our approach—perhaps from teeth which our drag-on 
may have scattered under the depét shed—our progress is arrested. The 
red-headed boy goes forward to the platform, the foreigner yawns list- 
lessly and looks out of the window, while the farmer barters with an 
urchin tradesman for his last pint of pop-corn. The speaking eyes, to 
our regret unutterable, retire without so much as a parting glance, and 
still the rustic youth is of the same way of thinking with us, for his 
sigh seems Jaden with, 


Oh, ever thus, from childhood’s hours, 
I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay, 

I never rolled a barrel of flour, 

But the staves were sure to give away. 
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I never in a railroad car 
Did take my seat to ride, 
But the prettiest girl aboard the train, 
Was always sure to slide. 


Although the delay is but momentary—men, women and babies, be- 
come more restless than did travelers of the ante-railroad period in 
coaches, with stoppages at every pump handle, and change of horses 
at every inn. One would think that our whole country had received the 
injunction so often thundered into the ears of little Joe “down in Tom 
all alone’s” to move on. 

Evening finds us rusty, dusty and dry, out of the cars and on board 
one of those magnificent lake steamers which so completely typify pres- 
ent American energy. We love to look at them, with their perfect ar- 
rangement in every detail, from the ponderous engine down. A single 
rise and fall of the massive beam seems enough to fill one with exulta- 
tion for the present and hope for the future—enough to tell us all, Sons 
of Yale, that every day is advancing us towards life, in times and places 
where determined activity, in whatever pursuit, can alone ensure success. 

Weary travelers stretch themselves upon the deck-stools and whiff 
their cigars in contented forgetfulness of the noisy railway, while listen- 
ing to the surging of the waters about the wheels. There is music in 
the cabin too, where real sable harmonists elicit picayunes and plaudits 
from an appreciating audience. It gradually dwindles away however, 
and the saloons and decks become deserted for the state-rooms and berths, 
until nothing is heard but the thorough sounding thump of the engine. 
Sleep rests on all but the firemen—princes of the infernal—below, and 
the steersman above. For the pilot of one of these modern leviathans 
we are always disposed to feel, so to speak, a respectful sympathy. There 
seems to be something almost ennobling, something to make one a man, 
connected with his office. Responsibility doubtless, ever has this tenden- 
cy. But the fact is not always so strikingly impressed upon our mind, 
by circumstances. Perched aloft so as to command the length and 
breadth of his charge, at one glance, he silently and surely holds her on 
her way over the waters. Hundreds of his fellow creatures are under 
his feet, wrapped in the stillness of death—their lives committed to his 
charge, and he alone, with the stars above and the waves beneath. 

The chilly dawn of morning finds many astir, for even modern travel 
breaks in upon the habits of men, as does a call elsewhere upon this 
account of a day’s experience of it. 
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A Gollege Slirtation. 


GENTLE reader, are you of a susceptible temperament? Does every 
pair of “witching black” or“ melting blue” eyes, with lips and locks to 
match, give you a queer sensation in the region of the heart? If so, you 
can sympathize with me, for thus it is with your humble servant. 

I do not think I am to blame for this failing. It is hereditary. One 
of my uncles died with it. That is to say, he met a charming lady in 
the street one day, he fell desperately in love with her, though unknown 
to him, and died fifteen years afterwards, a bachelor, always having de- 
clared he would marry no one but the fair unknown. He never was 
able to find her through all the fifteen years, and so his friends averred 
that he died of a broken heart,—though some basely insinuated he 
brought on his death by over-eating of lobster salad and cucumbers. 

Therefore you see my susceptibility is hereditary. I should have left 
it behind when I came to College, but I did not. From hence sprung 
the events I am about to relate, and which I write down as a warning 
to others. 

I escaped very well all attacks during the two first terms of my Fresh- 
man year. I was busy with my lessons, studying day and night to take 
a high rank in my class. It is true now and then as I walked down 
Chapel St., on my way to the Post, I would meet the flashing gaze of 
some eye, and feel a slight twinge, but by the time had reached my 
room and had gone through the task of digging out a few Greek roots 
for Professor H——, I would perceive that all my symptoms had dis- 
appeared. 

Matters went on thus until the third term. Occasional twinges but 
no settled disease. And then—! 

I went to the Wooden Spoon Exhibition. When I procured my tick- 
et, the manager said to me, 

“L., it isn’t customary to give Freshmen tickets admitting more than 
one person. But as you're a pretty good looking fellow, I suppose you 
will wish to take a lady.” 

“Of course,” I replied, not wishing to deny the “soft impeachment,” 
though I had not a single lady acquaintance in town. So he gave me 
a ticket admitting myself and lady. 

I went home feeling slightly ashamed that I had been in College 
nearly a year, and yet could boast of no lady acquaintance whom I 
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would invite to accompany me to the approaching Exhibition. Feeling 
thus I met R. 

“Why, L.” said he, clapping me on the back, “what makes you so 
down-hearted. You look as if you had lost every friend you had in the 
world, or had just received notice of forty-seven marks.” 

“ Worse than that,” I replied ; “I want one friend more.” 

“ Well, I’m just going up to see J.” he answered, “ TI’ll introduce you. 
You can make a friend of him.” 

“But I want a female friend.” And I briefly unfolded to him my sit- 
uation. 

“You're just the man I want to see,” said he, “I’ve got a cousin who 
has just arrived here on a visit; I’ll introduce you, and she will go with 
you. I intended to take her myself, but I can spare her. I have two 
others.” 

“Is she pretty ?” I asked. 

“Charming. Blue eyes, auburn hair, small white hands, and all the 
et ceteras.” 

“Tm your man, or rather her man,” replied I, and we parted. 

The next night was an eventful one in the hitherto even course of my 
college life. I dressed myself with the greatest care and nicety. I don’t 
think there was a blacker pair of boots in college, and my neck-tie was 
perfectly unapproachable. As my friend R. remarked—he is fond of 
quoting French—I was perfectly comme il faut. 

I believe that was the remark he made, though I cannot be positive, 
as he said it just before I entered the room, where I was introduced to 
the loveliest girl I had ever seen. I was done for! As Mark Meddle 
says in the play, “I have no hesitation in saying, and I say it boldly”— 
I was done for! 

The events of that evening are to me a delicious dream. Every one 
who was there knows of the abominable crowd outside the door. No, 
I will not call it abominable, it only pressed me more closely to her side 
and gave me an opportunity of protecting her. I stood all the evening, 
but I was insensible to fatigue. The speaking was excellent, as every 
one knows, but it had no charms for me. I was half jealous of the 
praises she gave to those “ handsome speakers,” as she termed them. 

We had ice-cream at Beecher’s and then such a delightful walk home. 
We talked of friends far away, of home associations yet clinging around 
our hearts, of books and poetry. 

“Who is your favorite poet, Mr. L. ?” asked she. 

“T don’t know,” I replied, “I never read much poetry. I like Shakes- 
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peare pretty well and Milton too.” I named these, resolving to be on 
pretty safe ground. 

“Never read much poetry!” exclaimed she, “you don’t know what 
pleasure is in store for you. It is true that Shakespeare and Milton are 
poets such as the world has never seen, but other bards have sung, since 
then. Tennyson and Longfellow are two noble examples of living En- 
glish and American poets. I think a poet the grandest work of God.” 

She changed the conversation to other matters, but not before she had 
fixed in me a determination to “read up” on poetry, and if possible to 
become a poet myself. 

“Do you remain in New Haven a long time?” I asked, as | parted 
from her. 

“Until the first of July. 1 suppose I shall have the pleasure of see- 
ing you often,” she said in her own bewitching manner. 

“Thank you,” and “ good evening,” was all I could say. But I went 
home with the disease of which my uncle died, fastened upon me in full 
vigor. I “laid out” for three days, and read nothing but poetry. I 
made a few attempts at writing some verses myself, but succeeded no 
farther than this, 

“O maiden, with the fair blue eyes,” 
But although I could make no farther progress in the poetical way, it 
did not hinder me from cultivating the: acquaintance of this “maiden 
with the fair blue eyes.” In fact, 1 was so much enraptured with her, 
that I could not possibly have relinquished her society altogether. One 
evening we had been talking over our favorite authors, when she said, 

“Mr. L., I believe I never asked you if you wrote poetry. I think you 
must, you have so perfect an appreciation of what is beautiful.” 

“I sometimes attempt it,” I replied, fearful of losing favor if denied all 
ability to write verses. 

“ Well, I have some music,” said she, “ which I like very much, but I 
do not like the words. I wish you would write some new ones. It is 
aserenade. Will you?” 

How could I refuse? I asked her to sing over the words, (she was a 
beautiful singer and excellent pianist,) so that I could learn the spirit of 
the piece, and muttered something about being only too happy to fulfill 
her wishes, but wishing her serenade at the bottom of the Red Sea all 
the while. 

I went home in despair. How was I to comply with her request! I 
blamed my foolish vanity which had led me to pass myself off for a 


poet. Finally a plan entered my mind, which I immediately put into 
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execution. My old friend and quondam chum at the academy, Harry 
G., was a poet. I had not seen or heard from him for two or three years, 
but I knew his old address, and I indited a letter to him, beseeching him 
to write me one or two verses in a certain measure, and everlastingly 
oblige me. 

By return of mail the verses came. I thought them good, and she 


pronounced them excellent, so I transcribe them for the benefit of the 
reader : 


Lady, good night! 
When in the evening skies, 
The stars unclose their eyes, 
Trembling with light, 
Then, going to thy dreams, 
Sleep sweet till morning beams 
Upon thy sight. 


Lady, good night! 

O’er thee may angels keep 

Their watch while thou dost sleep, 
With gentle might! 

With one so good and pure, 

We ever may be sure 
It is good night. 


As I said, she thought them excellent, and they were the means of 
advancing me considerably in her favor. We grew quite intimate. We 
walked out to East Rock. We took a moonlight sail on the bay, in 
which I am sorry to say, we got lost in a fog, and I blistered my hands 
with rowing. But then she pitied me so sweetly, and took my hand in 
her own so kindly as she looked at the blisters, that I would have rowed 
to Double Beach and back again for the same reward. 

But such bliss could not last forever. Her visit camie to a close, and 
she left New Haven. Can I describe the anguish which rent my heart 
at parting? I was going to tell her all, but I could not see her alone. 
Her friends were so confoundedly officious. 

“Good bye, L.” said she; “I shall think of you when I sing your 
song.” 

“ At no other time ?” I asked. 

“Perhaps so,” replied she. 

And it was all over. 

I let my beard grow. I went round gloomier than any Sophomore in 
Biennial. I had all the marks of Skakspeare’s lover. “A lean cheek ;” 
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“a blue eye and sunken ;” “a beard neglected,” and everything about 
me “demonstrating a careless desolation.” 

At last I could bear this torture of my feelings no longer. I deter- 
mined to write and end the suspense; to know if she loved, or if I was 
doomed to have wasted the love of my young heart on one who could 
not requite it. [I had only fallen in love thirteen times previously. ] 

I wrote; and such aletter! It would have drawn tears from the most 
obdurate eyes, and sighs from the most unsympathetic heart. I pic- 
tured to her the beginning of my love; with what trembling joy and 
fearful hope it filled me the first night we met; with what sweet delight 
I had perceived my passion increase beneath the light of her eyes; how, 
now that she was absent, all was dreary, and my loneliness was insup- 
portable; and I closed with the following moving appeal : 

“ Now, dearest , you know how madly, fondly, devotedly, I 
love you. I know that I cannot always enjoy your sweet presence. But 
do not debar me from the privilege of hearing from you. Write and tell 
me that you love me; that you are mine ever, as I am yours. Do not 
crush the love of my young heart, which gushes with its tender fulness 
toward you, my life, my all. You alone can decide the fate of D. L.” 

I was more constant at the Post Office that week than if I had been 
writing for a remittance of money. I was there at the arrival of every 
mail, and watched the peculiarly slow distribution of papers with a long- 
ing eye. At last there came a letter and a paper for my box. I seized 
the letter. It was not from her, but from my old friend, Harry G. It 
ran thus : 

“Dear L.—My wife wishes me to reply to your kind letter, stating 
that previous engagements will prevent her from answering your affec- 
tionate epistle. You will see our marriage in the paper I send you. 

“T am a lawyer just established here. * * * I chanced to be at 
home when I received your letter, requesting those verses. I little thought 
for whom I was writing them. We shall be pleased to see you at any 
time. Believe me, 

“ Yours, in the height of felicity, 
“Harry G.” 

I opened the paper and read: 

“ Married, at , July 20th, Henry G , Esq., of ——, to Miss 
— , of this town.” 

I am not naturally given to depreciation of myself; I have a pretty 
good opinion of my own worth; but at that time I would have sold 
myself for six and a quarter cents, and considered it a good bargain. 
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Rushing towards my room, with the open letter in my hand, I met 
R—. 

“ Why, in the name of all that’s decent,” I exclaimed, “ didn’t you tell 
me your cousin was engaged ?” 

“T thought you knew that all the time,” replied he. “ Why, what’s 
the matter ?” 

“T’ve made a fool of myself,” said I. 

“Ts that all?” answered he. 

That was all. But seven weeks’ vacation, the White Mountains, and 
Newport, have barely restored me to my former condition. I have 
written this as a warning to the new-comers of this year. In poetical lan- 
guage, girls 

“Can both false and fickle be, 
Take care!” 


P.S. Since writing the above, I have seen one who as far exceeds 
as the moon does the stars. I see constancy in her eyes. I met 
her in the street. Like my uncle, I met her I now love, but unlike my 
uncle, I will find her out. If I do you shall hear from me again. Till 
then, as R-— would say, aw revoir. 
D. L. 


Memorabilia Dalensia. 


THE COMMENCEMENT OF 1854 


Was celebrated after the usual style. There was the same crash, disorder and 
bad management at the door of the Church; the galleries held their usual 
complement of beautiful faces and sympathizing hearts; the sweet strains of 
Dodworth’s Band were breathed with their wonted inspiration ; and the speak- 
ers, 23 a whole, acquitted themselves with more than ordinary credit. The 
subjects seemed well adapted to the tastes and feelings of the speakers. There 
was less of that aiming at philosophical disquisition,—of that struggling to ex. 
tort new ideas on the most hackneyed of political and ethical subjects, which 
have made our Commencements the objects of so much ridicule; and as a con- 
sequence, the thoughts were natural and new; they found an intelligent re- 
sponse in the mind of the audience, and there was less gaping and fewer sleepy 
faces than we have ever contemplated in our varied and painful experience of 
College Commencements. 

The Oration on “ The Graves of the Regicide,” was a particularly happy ef- 
fort. Replete with all of thought and felicity of expression that could gratify 
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an audience, and delivered with much grace, it will not soon be forgotten by 


those who listened to it. We append, in accordance with custom, the list of 
Commencement exercises. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 
FORENOON. 

1. Prayer by the President. 

2. Salutatory Oration in Latin, by Grorcrz Dre Forest Lorp, New York City. 

8. Dissertation, “Speculative Views of Life corrected by Earnest Action,” 
by Bennzr Jason Bristor, Naugatuck. 

4. Oration, “ Purpose,” by Cuartes Henry Barrer, Rutland, Vt. 

5. Dissertation, “Two Eras in Moslem Power,” by Lewis Wr11am Gisson, 
Wellsboro’, Pa. . 

6. Oration, “ The Significance of the Greek Mythology,” by Wit1am Reep 
Eastman, New York City. 
7. Oration, “ The Known and the Unknown,” by Exizur Wotcort, Tallmadge, 
Ohio. 

8. Dissertation, ‘The Column of Luxor,” by Henry Exias Howzanp, Wal- 
pole, N. H. 

9. Dissertation, “ The Ancient Civilizations of the Mediterranean,” by Fray- 
cis Henry Stave, New York City. 

10. Dissertation, “The Unhistoric,” by Henry Lynzs Husse.t, Wilton. 

11. Essay in French, “ Lee deux Napoléon,” by Witt1am Buox Dwicat, Con- 
stantinople, Turkey. 

12. Oration, “The Influence of Poverty on the Student,” by Apram Exisna 
Batpwin, West Cornwall. 

13. Dissertation, “A Plea for Amusements,” by Epwarp Wizserrorce Lam- 
BERT, New York City. 

14. Poem, “ De Soto,” by Jacos Brown Harris, Winchendon, Mass. 

15. Dissertation, ‘“‘ When the Execution of Law is a Triumph and when a De- 
feat,” by Samugt Cuxster Gatz, Millburg, Mass. 

16. Oration, “‘Scholastic Retirement,” by Lemver Srovcnton Potwin, Last 
Windsor. - 

17. Philosophical Oration, “Government a Benefactor as well as a Protector,” 
by Lewis Waitmarsn Forp, Kast Cleveland, 0. 


AFTERNOON. 

1. Greek Oration, “’Anvat ini AnpocGévovs,’ by THomas Garpiner Rrrox, 
Stamford. 

2. Dissertation, ‘The Contest between Freedom and Despotism in Europe,” 
by James Witi1aM Hustep, Bedford, N. Y. 

3. Oration, “The Essential Conditions of Efficient Laws,” by Orson Cowtzs 
Sparrow, Colchester. 

4. Dissertation, “The Battle of Tours,” by Exsxive Norman Wurre, New York 
City. 

5. Oration, “‘ Dante and Bunyan,” by Josep Morean Saurrn, Glastenbury. 
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6. Oration, “The Upper Mississippi,” by Wittarp Curtine Fraae, Paddock’s 
Grove, Il. 

7. Dissertation, “The Girondists,” by Wi11am Wasuineton Gorpon, Savan- 
nah, Ga. 

8. Oration, “The New England Mind,” by Starr Hoyr Nicuors, Danbury. 

9. Dissertation, ‘‘ Enthusiasm the ‘ Forlorn Hope’ of Science,” by ALEXANDER 
Srevenson Twomsty, Boston, Mass. 

10. Dissertation, “Socrates and Paul looking beyond the Grave,” by Joun 
Worruinaton Hooxer, New Haven. 

11. Oration, “ The Graves of the Regicides,” by Caartes Epwarp TrumButt, 
Hartford. ¢ 

12. Philosophical Oration, “The Ruler,” by Wmuram Henry Fenn, Charles- 
ton, S. C. 

13. Oration, “Tranquillity an Element of Greatness,” with the Valedictory 
Address, by Writ1am Henry Norris, New York City. 

14. DEGREES CONFERRED. 

15. Prayer by the President. 


THE SOCIETY CAMPAIGN 


is over. The results have been flaunted in the faces and eyes of the world, by 
the Yale Banner ; and by reference to that statistical sheet, we find that Lino- 
nia has enlisted sixty-seven members of the Class of ’58—the Brothers in Unity 
seventy. The war has been carried on.with unusual vigor, and for a bloodless 
contest has been quite exciting. 
The Annual Statement or Facts transpired Wednesday, Sept. 20, in Brew- 
ster’s Hall. 
The Speakers for the Brothers’ Society, were 
Srantey T. Woopwarp, President. 
W. H. L. Barnes, Senior Class. 
C. P. Nerrieton, Junior Class. 
The Speakers for Linonia, were 
Avex. McD. Lyon, President. 
L, M. Cuatxp, Senior Class. 
G. E. H. Peassz, Junior Class. 


YALE COLLEGE LIBRARY. 


The Library of the late Consistorial-Rath Thilo of Halle, was purchased by 
Professor Porter, for Yale College Library, during his recent visit to Europe. 
It consists of more than 4000 volumes, principally in Ecclesiastical History and 
kindred departments. It cost, delivered in this city, not far from $2000. It 
was pronounced by good judges in Germany, to be equal to that of Neander. 

The new Halle Gazette of July 11th, 1854, in recording the purchase of this 
most rare collection of works, says, “ Even the Libraries of our German schol- 
ars seem to be affected with the mania for emigrating to Americana * * * * 
It includes as worthy of note, many writings which are of high interest for 
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the Church Historian, so that in this respect its loss to Germany is to be la- 
mented.” 

In addition to this library, from 1000 to 1500 volumes in various departments 
of science—chiefly in Theology and Philosophy—were purchased for the College 
Library by Professor Porter. To him the scholars and divines of America can 
never be sufficiently thankful for his labors in their behalf. 


Editor's Table. 


Dear Reapers,—At length we come, in propria persona, to give a decisive 
reply to the inquiry bawled into our editorial ears for the last ten days, “ When 
is the Yale Lit coming out?” And you will permit us to observe that we are 
exceedingly happy to “get out” as much on our own account as to gratify 
you—the anxious “many-headed.” We have no desire to repine at our posi- 
tion, nor to chafe under a self-imposed burden, yet still we feel disposed to 
grumble a little, to awaken your sympathies, and throw a little dust in the eye 
of your criticisms. And we frankly declare that we have never been so bored 
in our life of vicissitudes, as during the inception and rise and progress of this 
quiet and unobtrusive “Maggie.” The full force of “Deceitful are appear- 
ances,” never struck us till our acquaintance with her began. How many 
Hegiras up and down Chapel street, to printer and contributor, has she given 
us! How jealously she has hermetically sealed the aperture to our editorial 
sanctum till her behests were fulfilled! Of how many doubts and misgivings— 
of what an expenditure of time and sandals has she been the cause? And yet 
demure and quiet as a Quakeress in her brown dress, she would make you be- 
lieve, dear readers, that she gives no trouble to the family; but don’t believe 
her. Oh! ye Gods! Should any Hercules commit any more improprieties up 
above there, and be sent below for a second “ course of Twelve Lessons on 
Etiquette,” make him an editor of a magazine, and take our word for it, oh! 
most sublime individuals, you’d give him his chiefest toil. How happy for 
Ixion that had only a connection with the periphery of a revolving circle ; 
how fortunate for Sisyphus and the Dunaides that the displeasure of divinities 
fell so gently on their erring heads; how agreeable the condition of Prome- 
theus, that he furnished free of expense to the Eagle race their daily food ; how 
blessed are they all, when they might have been compelled to get out a Greek 
Literary Magazine, which should fade away when the last number was struck 
off! Our feelings here overpowering us, we turn to the brighter side of the 
picture, and go out from the clouds into the sunshine, and warm ourselves in 
its broad free merry light. The work is over, and the holiday is breaking 
brightly. 

But we are forgeting our apology for being behind hand in our issue. We 
haven’t any very special excuse to offer; and can only observe that we always 
were lazily inclined, and can’t helpit. And as we sit here, the memories of 
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early days come back, Those little checkered innocent days are all restored 
to us. And we recall our invariable tardiness when we went to schools and on 
errands, and the diurnal floggings consequent thereon. To tell the plain truth 
while we're on the topic of whippings, all our early associations are connect- 
ed with perennial flagellations, and our road to learning lay all the way through 
forests of birchen switches and rattans. We went through the latin grammar 
in company with a big black ruler, and six other little boys, as wretched as 
ourself, and learned rpr-w, rurres, rurrei, I strike, Thou strikest, He strikes, 
with active exemplifications of the uses of the verb at the hands of our revered 
Instructor. Heaven bless you, old man that you are now, and soften the pains of 
your declining years with a gentle hand, and gather you to your fathers’ 
peaceful rest at the last. You have saddened and sobered many a childhood ; 
yet you have trained many youth to usefulness and honor. You used to whip 
us, and we made fun of you and trouble for you. So we'll call it square! 

Gentle Readers, we are done. We didn’t mean to write our autobiography— 
yet it is as much yours as ours. A boy’s life and a boy’s experience is the 
same everywhere ; and we undertake to say you have summoned back, each for 
yourselves, just such recollections as these while reading ours. Those were 
happy times nevertheless for us all; pleasant as the days of April, with clouds 
and sunshine, falling tears and gushing laughter. May life, so close to us now, 
with its manifold cares and pains, give us no more bitter sorrows than those 
of childhood. Good-bye! and a good time to you all. 


THE PRIZE ESSAY. 
NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


The annual Premium of this Magazine is now open for competition. A Gold 
Medal of the value of twenty-five dollars will be awarded to the author of the 
best essay sent to this Magazine, under the following conditions. The writer 
must be an undergraduate member of this Institution, and a subscriber to the 
Magazine. Every essay designed to compete for the premium must not exceed 
eight pages of the Magazine in length, and must be sent to the undersigned, 
through the Post-Office, on or before the fifth Wednesday of next Term, (Oct. 
11), accompanied by a sealed envelope containing the name of the writer, and 
inscribed by an assumed name. The envelope will be returned unopened ex- 
cept in the case of the successful competitor. 

The board of decision consists of two graduates of this College elected by 
the Editors, and the Chairman of the Board of Editors. 

E. MULFORD, 
Chairman of the Board of Editors. 








